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Erysipheae of that State. He also wrote the Erysipheae for the North 
American Pyrenomycetes of Ellis and Everhart, 1892. 

Burrill's work in developing the botanical department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois was important. When he first became connected 
with the University he was compelled to perform numerous other 
duties than those connected with the department of botany and in 
addition to his other duties he served as the first University Librarian. 
He brought his department up from a very primitive condition to its 
present high standard. He was a conscientious teacher and a good 
lecturer and was highly esteemed by the many students who worked 
under him. 

W. G. Farlow. 



SAMUEL HENRY BUTCHER (1850-1910) 

Foreign Honorary Member in Class III, Section 4, 1905. 

Samuel Henry Butcher, elected Foreign Honorary Member on 
October 11; 1905, died in London on December 29, 1910. 

To the Greeks — and Butcher was primarily a Grecian — success 
in life is the attainment of unity through an organic and harmonious 
development of man's finest powers enlisted in the service of the 
State. Butcher attained such a unity in an eminent degree and in a 
career that, for a man of learning, was marked by unusual diversity of 
interests. There are few men who follow the paths of scholarship 
that display in equal measure as fine an equilibrium of judgment, 
sincerity and sympathies, undisturbed by the subtle prejudices of 
inheritance or local association or by the alluring inducements to self- 
isolation that so easily beset the man of books. By birth an Irishman, 
and never ceasing to be identified to some degree with the welfare 
of his native country, he attained his first distinction in England, rose 
to eminence in Scotland, his home for nearly one third of his life; 
while his later years saw him in England, devoted to ever increasing- 
responsibilities in the cause of public education and as the representa- 
tive of his University in the national council. 

He was born in 1850 in Dublin, the eldest son of Samuel Butcher, 
Bishop of Meath. He was educated at Marlborough under Dr. 
Bradley, and at Trinity College, Cambridge (1869-1873), where he 
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was Senior Classic and Chancellor's Medallist. His Fellowship at 
Trinity (1874) he vacated on his marriage in 1876, to the daughter 
of Archbishop Trench; and having been elected, without examination, 
to a Fellowship at University College, he removed to Oxford, where 
his success as a lecturer led to his appointment, in 1882, to the Pro- 
fessorship of Greek at Edinburgh, the successor of a long line of dis- 
tinguished Hellenists who had adorned one of the most important 
positions in the British Isles. At Edinburgh Butcher won his fame 
as an interpreter of the Greek spirit, a teacher to whom personality 
meant always something finer than learning, a teacher to whom the 
spoken rather than the written word carried with it the breath of life. 

It was at Edinburgh also that Butcher acquired that wide acquaint- 
ance with the problems of higher education which was to give him, in 
later years, an almost unique position in the United Kingdom. He 
took an important part in the government of the University of Edin- 
burgh, from 1889 to 1896 was a member of the Scottish Universities 
Commission, and in 1901 a member of the Royal Commission on 
University Education in Ireland. The writer of the notice in The 
Times of December 30, 1910, says that " during the last twenty years 
few changes of moment have taken place in any British University 
in which he was not concerned; and few appointments of importance 
have been made in which he was not consulted." 

In 1903, after twenty-one years of service at Edinburgh, he re- 
signed his professorship there, and removed to London. Freedom 
here from the routine of academic duties, so far from affording him 
increased opportunity for literary work, brought with it increased 
opportunity for service in other fields. He spent himself freely and 
gladly in furthering the cause of the Classical Association, the Hellenic 
Society, the British School at Athens, in founding the British Acad- 
emy of Letters, of which he was President in 1909, as Trustee of the 
British Museum, and as member of the Royal Commission on Trinity 
College, Dublin. In 1906 the scope of his duties was still further 
enlarged by his becoming Member of Parliament for the University 
of Cambridge in succession to Professor Jebb, to whom, in the sphere 
of his sympathies in classical scholarship, in the forms of graceful and 
finished composition in which that scholarship found expression, and 
in the manner and fields of his public service, Butcher presents 
interesting points of comparison. 

Butcher, as has been said by his intimate friends, possessed an 
extraordinary faculty of speech for the ordinary purposes of life. 
An orator he was not in the formal sense of the word; but the writer 
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of this notice heard him speak with ease, clearness, and force in a 
debate in the House of Commons on the occasion of a discussion of 
the affairs of the Universities of Ireland. 

The fruitage of Butcher's literary labor is not large, but his every 
work bears the mark of distinction and of richly dowered culture. 
His earliest book — the translation of the Odyssey (1879) made in 
cooperation with Andrew Lang — may serve in many respects as a 
model for future translators of Homer who realize that only in prose 
can the plain meaning of the original be adequately set forth, and that 
only in a prose of a somewhat antiquated flavor, with a diction sug- 
gestive of the language of the English Bible, can the simplicity, the 
nobility and the dignity, though not the impetuousity, of the Greek 
epic be reproduced. 

It is not matter for wonder that a scholar who was powerfully 
attracted by the genius of Burke should have been a profound ad- 
mirer of the greatest of Attic orators. In 1881 Butcher published, 
in the series of Classical Writers edited by John Richard Green, a 
brief but valuable account of Demosthenes; and it was to that orator 
that he returned in the last period of his life in a critical edition of 
which he lived to complete two volumes (1903 and 1907). Only the 
professional scholar can venture to estimate, at their true value, the 
labor and the skill requisite to the preparation of an apparatus criticus, 
the enforced limits of which hampered the full expression of the 
editor's unrivalled grasp of the subject. 

Butcher's chief contribution to classical scholarship, and the one 
by which his name will be longest known in the world of scholars, is 
his book entitled Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, with a 
critical Text and Translation of the Poetics (1895, and in three later 
editions). Whatever his heresies in the view of the advocates of the 
traditional interpretation of many vital features of Aristotle's theory 
of tragic art — and it is not seldom that Butcher disputed current 
theories — his work corrected many false opinions and shows evi- 
dence of an acute intellect in its analysis of the creations of the imagi- 
nation. Nor should it be forgotten that Butcher's sound sense served 
him well as a guide in the interpretation of a work the limited perti- 
nency of which to later possibilities of literature he was far from 
denying. Butcher's study of the Poetics, will, I take it, not be super- 
seded even by the edition of Bywater whose learning is massed in an 
exhaustive commentary. 

Butcher, it must always be remembered, never was a commentator; 
he was first and foremost an interpreter of the spiritual qualities 
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of life and literature in their larger aspects; and it is to this tendency 
of his faculties and sympathies that we owe two of his productions, 
similar in their aim and pervaded by an inner unity of thought — 
Some Aspects of the Greek Genius (1891) and Harvard Lectures on 
Greek Subjects (1904). Both books in scope, content, and manner of 
handling the theme, give us most of Butcher's personality, so far as 
the written word can reproduce that charm which made all who 
knew him love to frequent the places he made happy by his presence. 
Butcher felt that true learning marched with the love of our human 
kind; and it is in these two volumes that he shows us at close range 
how Hellenism had become a material part of himself and how that 
force to which half of the things of life belong was charged with the 
mission of clarifying the spirit and moulding character. Both books 
illustrate the essentially human quality of that scholarship which 
does not suffer the aridities of learning to bar approach to the sanc- 
tuaries of the spirit, a scholarship at once exact, searching, and pro- 
found, but withal irradiated by that true culture which translates 
into present ways of thinking and doing the spiritual heritage be- 
queathed us by the ancient classical world. 

Herbert Weir Smyth. 



INGRAM BYWATER (1840-1914) 
Foreign Honorary Member in Clas8 III, Section 2, 1894. 

Ingram Bywater, Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford 1893-1908, 
died on December 17, 1914. He was born in London in 1840 and 
received his early education at the University and King's College 
Schools. Thence he went as holder of a scholarship to Queen's 
College, Oxford, where one of his tutors was Robinson Ellis, whose 
influence must have been an important factor in determining the 
young man's choice of a career. After taking a first class in classics 
in the final schools, he was elected a Fellow of Exeter College in 1863; 
for twenty years he served as tutor and later as University Reader in 
Greek, until he was appointed by Mr. Gladstone in 1893 as Jowett's 
successor. After his retirement in 1908 he lived quietly among his 



